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ALLY’S CINEMARRANGEMENTS. 


Sch, PoorSdear: Pa, he%doesn't seem to have much luck somehow,.but I will say this for nim, he does try. And Mr.” Moses, too—his little 
Ip, Mes arelgenerally addled in the bud,” as Mum says—but even he is pretty fly on a good try-on. Pa’s got the brains, you know, and 
ort) “Orners the cash register. The synopsis of the story is short but stunty :—Seeing as how Charlie Chaplin : will, in the course of a week 


qa} vee, be ar vay_withshis pretty Polar Star in a nuptial coupe to Florida or the Rockies, and that Jacky Coogan is offering an understudy 
\ ag salay ‘y of t 9,125! per annum, free of ent asament tax, it was up toa Versatile and Volatile C inemartist* to supply the goods to the 
“l market... . The vest is meve detail. There's money in it! Myr. Motheth thays tho—and he ought to. sknow. —TOOTSIE. 
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MARCH 8, 1923. 


It is not necessary to increase the maximum speed of a 
tramcar in order to reduce the running time for a particular 
journey. The important factor is the duration of stops, whether 
for passengers or at traffic junctions. Steps have been, and 
are still being, taken to reduce the latter cause of delay by 
re-arranging stopping points and thus assisting freer move- 
ment for all vehicles. That is a matter requiring special 
knowledge of traffic..conditions at various points, and the best 
results can sometimes be obtained only after experiment. 

The putlc can assist by beiag ready to alight as soon 
as the car stops, and boarding on the left of the handrail 
for the lower deck and the might for the upper saloon. 

Each second is of vital importance on a system such as 
London’s Tramways, where the service given is the best in the 
World, from the point of view of frequency and speed. New 
high-powered cars, capable of more rapid acceleration, are 
also helping to solve the problem of increasing the capacity 
of the tramways without increasing the number of vehicles. 


This is the polish 


for you. 


Of course you may think I’m 
prejudiced, but just let me polish 
any piece of metal work ‘in the 
house, and see how quickly and 
easily | do it—and what a shine! 


RECKITT & SONS, LTD., HULL & LONDON. 
Makers of Zebra Grate Polishes, etc. 
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, ‘ATr amways ‘Map and Guide, obtainable from any ‘Tramways Inspec- j 
Ss tor, or from the address below, ve! li be of assistancet in t selecting Routes. 4 
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IF you want 
the best Tea 


buy = the firm 


Please mention this 


TRADE MARK 


The non-poisonous Rat and 
Mouse Catching Device. 


On Sale at leading Chemists & Stores 
Full instructions and descriptive pamphlets. 
Tins each 1/-, 1/9 2/6 


or from Sole Manufacturers 
(post free, 1/4, 2/3, 3/3.) 


B. WINSTONE & Sons, Ltd., 
100/101, Shee Lane, Lendon, F.C.4 


Paper when replying 


LIPTON’S 
TEA PLANTERS, CEYLON 
The Largest Tea Distributon, Manufactu 
‘and Retailer) of Food Products in the World 
Head Offices CITY ROAD, LONDON, E.C.1 
; Branches and Agencies throughout the U.K, 
} a ‘ , LIPTON, LTD. 


to Advertisers. 


SARC-Y. yet. 

Dr. Edward Everett Hale used to tell of an 

amusing letter once sent by Thomas Bailey Aldrich 

to Professor E. 8. Morse, whose handwriting was 

very illegible. According to Dr. Hale, Mr. Aldrich 
wrote as follows:— 


I think I’ll take another shy at it to-day’, q 

maybe I shall, in the course of a few mov” i 

able to make out what he means by those ve re 

look like w’s and those i’s that have no eyed!” 
“Other letters are read and thrown aw#)’ ¢ 

ours are kept for ever—unread. One of the if = 


When Weaning Baby 


insist on vo 


“My dear Morse,—It was very pleasing to me last a reasonable man a _ lifetime—Ad” ». 
to get your recent letter. Perhaps I should have yours, f Ss 
been more pleased had I been able to decipher the ee Me : 8 aLpR! ina 
same, 

“TIT have not been able to master any of it be- vot 
yond the date, which I knew, and the signature, a 

ard | which I guessed at. There is a singular and aap cada wat al si ig ‘nt tin,® 

perpetual charm in a letter of yours; it never grows “I suppose you own the house you live } . 

5 YEARS Tins $d. 1/6 | old, it never loses its novelty. = used oe wan, 
erode 31. and 6]- i “One can say to one’s self every morning: Sold it, eh? 


‘“Here’s that letter of Morse’s. I haven’t read it 


“No; got married!” 


Ah Be Be oe 
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. warded to any part of the World, post free : 3 months, 


he months, 6s.; 12 months (including all Special 
Pe Ss), 12s. in stamps or P.O.O0.’s to THE 
Bo ®Rizrors, ‘‘ THE SLOPERIES,” BoswELL Houss, 


Court, FLexr STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


s ~ ~ 
‘0 how Caras and Contents Bills will be sent post free 
Che, ®Wsavenis on application. Reading Cases, free of 
8¢, o Hovels, Restauranis, étc. 


r 
sturned, must enclose a stamped enveiope large enough 


oth an the contributions submitted. Under no 
;. - Conditions will attention be given to work sent 
®N approval. Do not enclose loose stamps. 


ot 
ON s MARCH. 


There waa a time—alas, long past— 
When one could calculate 
Just what the weather would be like 
Upon a given date; 
at is to say, the month of March 
Was boisterous, as a rule— 
ut now. who knows if it will be 
Wet, windy, hot or cool. 


March used to come in like a lion 
And go out like a lamb, 
ut for its reputation now 
It doesn’t care a damn! 
Ore likely, like a giddy goat 
From first to last ’twill be, 
d give us snow and thunderstorms 
And fogs, capriciously! 


March once was famous for its dust, 
Which farmers seemed to prize, 

‘at 1 consider horrid stuff 
That blows into one’s eyes! 

®w. even on the dust of March 

We really can’t depend— 
ch may come in like Noah’s flood 
And so stay till the end! 


Tes, the uncertainties of March 
I cheerfully will bear, 

And for far worse severities 
In summertime prepare; 
all its faulta, I like the month, 
Because it brings to me 

My quarterly allowance from 
Aunt Jane—a legacy. 


. ~ 

2 aye 5 
Nimeg, Gawd bless yer, sir. 

lig, |e lived with the quality. 


Want: H'm; 1 should imagine so—and with the 
"Y as weil, 


I've seen better 


Correspondents w'shing their MSS. or Sketches to be 
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___ SEE PAGE SIX. | SEE PAGE TEN. 


GIRLS ALLY LIKES TO SEE. 


THE MARCH GIRL) 
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TRAIN TYPES. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL BOYS. 


THE boys who travel to and from their school 
by train are a source of continual amusement, 
interest, or annoyance to the adult passengers, ac- 
cording to the disposition of the latter. 

These boys, as a rule, prefer a compartment to 
themselves; failing that, they usually favour: male 
rather than female company. There is always a 
chance of getting in a cheeky retort on a man who 
may expostulate as to their boisterous conduct; 
whereas in the case of a woman it is difficult. They 
still, unconsciously, acknowledge the influence of 
their mothers. 

Loud Shouts and Cries! 

They storm the carriage with loud shouts and 
cries, mainly unintelligible. They pull the windows 
up. They let the windows down. One, more stu- 
dious than the rest. or—more likely—one who has 
neglected his home lessons overnight, crouches in a 
corner, bent nearly double over a book. 

He is not permitted to concentrate his attention 
for long. ‘The book is snatched from his hand—or 
he is punched in the ribs—or his cap is torn fro 
his head. He may retaliate by lashing out with his 
feet and fists, but is instantly overwhelmed by su- 
perior numbers. 

The Porter’s Bane. 

The travelling schoolboy is one of the banes of 
the porter’s existence. This official is the butt of 
many sarcastic young tongues. Strange as it may 
seem, the guard is usually treated with a certain 
amount of respect—if not affection; and he, as a 
rule, has a kindly smile and a merry word for the 
youngsters in his care. 

Perhaps he is beloved because he has the proud 
privilege of blowing a loud whistle, waving a flag, 
shouting “ Right away!” and of gracefully entering 
the train while in motion. 

But the porter, poor fellow, 
limit. 

“Hi! Porter!’ shout a dozen young yoices, from 
heads extruded from as many carriage windows, 
“what time does the 9-umpty leave?” 

If the porter is foolish enough 
pleasure, his young tormentors are satisfied. They 
have achieved their object. They have “ made a 
beastly porter mad as anything!” 

With all their Puck-like pranks, we would not 
miss them from our train in the morning. 

They are like a tonic, or a breath of fresh air. 


is teased to the 


to show dis- 
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Sloper Songlets. 


By “THE BARD.” 


Billy’s Ballad. 


Oh, I loye my love in the morning 
When she’s got her pyjamas on, 
With no powder her fair cheek adorning, 
Ere her clothes she begins to don. 
And I love her very much after 
We've dined at the Cafe “Chat Noir,” 
When the place is alive with her laughter, 
And her merry esprit d’espoir. 


Oh, I love my love in the twilight, 
‘In the garden under the trees, 
When her eyes gleam forth with a high light, 
Like those of Hesperides. 
And I love her when Venus is peeping 
From her home in the purple West, 
And the wide, wide world is sleeping, 
Save myself and the one I love best. 


Oh, I love my love in the springtime 
When we list to the amorous dove 
For then is the golden ring time 
When everyone falls in love, 
So love without even a bungle, 
While Spring in her beauty smiles, 
From the elephant in the jungle 
To the cat on the ancient tiles. 


Oh, I love my love in the summer 
When in glorious hues she’s dressed, 
And my heart, like the stick of a drummer, 
Goes pit-a-pat in my bréast. 
For summer’s the holiday season 
When we go for our pleasures afar, 
And we easily find a good reason 
For a kiss in our motor-car. 


Oh, I love my love in the autumn 
When the apples the orchards leave, 
And under the boughs we have caught.’em, 
And Adam is tempted by Eve. 
Yes, autumn’s the time of fruition, 
When love may be found at its height, 
And the fruit is in perfect condition 
To be eaten at noon or night. 


Oh, I love my love in the winter 
When the ponds are all frozen o’er, 
And we run like a prize-winning sprinter 
To keep ourselves warm to the core, 
Then be sure you don't get‘in a muddle, 
At the cold you need have no alarm; 
But clasp your love close in a cuddle, 
And then you will come to no harm 


PIOUS ONE: Stay, friend! 
drink is a mocker! 


| tell you, strong 


HE WITH THE JUG: You're right, guv’ner. 
Beer ain’t wot it was before the wore, is it? 


OUR 


HULLO— ullo—’ullo—Yes, yes, yes, yes, yes, yes— 
yes, I AM here! Exchange, please do stop ringing 
when I tell ycu I am here! Iam very much here— 
I couldn't be more here! Yes? Yes? Oh! it is 
you, Lardi!...I thought it was by the impatient 
ringing of the bell!—(oh! yes, I know you haven’t 
really got anything to do with the ringing of the 
bell; but, somehow, I always think that the ’phone 
sort of gets infected with the spirit of the person 
at the other end!) 


* * * te * 
What? What? Oh! my dear what a lot of 
questions you do ask, to be sure! 


* ad * * * 


WaslIwhat? Yes. I did go! That's quite true, 
and I’m not in the least ashamed of it—though I do 
think that the person who told you might kindly 
mind his (or her) own biz! 

* * * * * 

Yes, I went right enough, and I’m not in the 

least ashamed of it! 
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It, wasn’t brutal or degrading, If it had been 
@ bullfight, now (yes, yes, of course, I know they 
only have those in Spain!), there would be something 
awful in a dear bull and darling horses /being 
spiked and tortured; but two happy, healthy men 
bashing each other about to secure a nice fat purse 
of money is quite all-right-all-right-all-right! 

* * * * * 

Yes, I’d often wanted to go to a Boxing Contest, 
and when Bob said he'd take me to one, I just gur- 
gled with joy and let him kiss me twice as well as 
buy me 3lbs. of chocs. 

* * * * * 


‘It wasn’t an important match, but Bob said it 


Ne 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
Jags ! Helio 'f--’Ullo !! 


would be quite an interesting evening, and that 
the three first contests should be quite sporty. 
% ra 
, And so they were, though I must confess 
that the first one made me rather sad and 
anxious. 
* w * & * 

It was between Bounding Bert Binger (of 
Bermondsey) and Hammering Harry Holt (of 
Hammersmith), and they seemed to be a couple 
of dear boys. 

* * * & * 

“They are Bantam Weights,” explained 
Bob—and, as you don’t know anything about 
it, dearie, I may as well tell you this means 
that the fighters are not much heavier than 
those small perky cocks who strut about as 
though they thought they were the only fea- 
thered things on earth. 

* * * * * < 


Well, the dear lads came into the Ring—(no, 
no, not a hoop!—a Ring means the raised place 
yes, came into the ring, wearing quite dinky 
dressing-gowns. 

* . + ¢ * 

Bounding Bert’s was ot scarlet sponge 
cloth, with big green shamrocks applique-ed all 
Over it (no, no; his great aunt on his step- 
frandmother’s side was Irish!)—and Hammer- 
ing Harry was a sort of jazz pattern—very cheery 
and picturesque beneath the strong 10-million-candle 


power lamps!! 
* - 7 *. Ad 


* * * 


When they came into the Ring we all applauded 
(I don’t quite know why, but it was very matey and 
jolly to do it!), and then each boy went to his pals 
in the corner and took off his dressing-gown. 


* - * * * 
And, oh! my dear—er—well, 1 don’t say I blushed, 
but having (as you know) been very. carefully 


brought up, and never having seen any man—except 
Pa—even in anything so undressed as his “ shirt- 
sleeves,” I did feel a wee bit embarrassed when the 
dear boys’ beautiful white bodies were almost en- 
tirely exposed to view. 

* * * * 


Of course, they wore teeney-weeney “knicks” 
(monogrammed, embroidered, and very smart), but 
nothing more—so—er—just at first I did feel I ought 
to look away!! 


(Don’t be so rude, Lardi! I’m not putting it on, 
and it isn’t all “tosh” and “your eye”! I have 
been very well brought up, and I am very particular 
and—and—well, you can put that in your imitation 
amber cigarette holder and smoke it! So that’s 
that! !) 


* * * * * 


Well-—-as I said—both the dear “ bantams’”’ looked 
very sweet, but from the first I felt more in sym- 
pathy with Hammering Harry—and I think this 
must have been because I prefer Hammersmith to 
Bermondsey, also because his lovely skin was just 
half a shade whiter than his opponent’s. 


-**You ought to be hanged for murder!” 
* 


MARCH 3, 1928 


Well, then the fight began, and I must om 
felt dreadfully excited, and after the third round 
the gore began to spurt out of dear Harry’s should! 
I just couldn’t help squealing a little squeal. 

* « * * * 

Bob told me to be quiet, but wher the blood 
the Slopers 1s bubbling, there’s no “being qui 
possible, 

* * * * * 

From the first I could see that Bounding 
was going to get the better of it, because thous 
dear Harry ducked to avoid his blows in the ‘cu 
way poss., Bert was diabolically cunning in hit 
the place which Harry wasn’t guarding. 

. * * * * 

Then, after three rounds, blood ran out 
Harry's arm—then his chest—then his nose—then 
eyes—then his mouth—until the poor pet might b# 
been taken for a youth.modelled in scarlet seal 
wax! 

* * * * * 

But so plucky he was that I kept call 
“ Bravo!” every time he gave that wretched Bert 
dab, and when Bert battered him, I yelled “Shame 
at the top of my voice. 

a. * a * * “a 

And at last came the 6th round, when poor H@ 
fell with a thud. while beastly Bert looked on 
the wretched referee began to count, 

~ * «/ 7 

Then I couldn't stand it any longer, so, dash! 
from my seat (we were second row—at. the fore 
ringside seats!), I jumped up and hung on to one 
ropes. 

* * 7 * . 


“You brute! You’ve killed him!” I shout” 


* * * * 


But before I could say any more Bob dragged oe 
down, and the last thing I saw was poor Hat?: 
battered and apparently lifeless form being car! 
away to the dressing-rooms. 

* * = — 7 

‘‘Well,” said Bob, “ you’ve madeia prize idiot 
yourself, my dear, so the best thing is to take Ti 
to Beano’s, give you a jolly good supper and fox- 


with you until you are cheerful again! 
* * * * 7 
So off to Beano’s we went, but though I “a 
drank, and danced steadily for a couple of how; 
I couldn’t feel cheerful—for the reason that 
couldn’t get the poor murdered boy out of my “= 


o « * * 7. 

Bob kept with me all the time, until suddet? 
he spotted a pal he hadn’t seen for years, whem 
after saying that he wouldn’t be a minute—he W 
off to the bar and left me alone. 

= * * * ~ 

And. alone I hadn’t been ‘for two seconds petal 
a smart pink-and-gold youth came up and r# 
bashfully asked me to dance. 

“ Yes, with pleasure,’’ I replied—because, as ¥ 
know, I like the smart pink-and-gold type. 

“T do want to thank you,” he said, at 
simply heavenly one-step had been going on for tb 
minutes. 

“ What for?” I asked. # 

“For so kindly championing me just vod 
Bermondsey Bill oughtn’t really to have knoehy 


me out, but I’ve only just recovered from the 
But I'll do better next time!” ; 
“Are—are—are you Hammering Harry?” 
gasped. 
“Yes, rather—that’s me!!” 
7 * * * * e 
So, you see, my dear, thus are boxers ma f 


They seem dead, and a couple of hours later, 
fox-trot!!! 


* * * * * 
What? What? Oh! yes—yes, I went to te# 
his flat the next day. 
' * > * * * 


Oh! yes—very nicely, 
No, I can’t over the ’phone—you come 
and I'll tell you! 
All right—I’ll be ready. 
* . * * * y 
Oh! you will scream when you hear! Ha! 
ha!!! 


root 
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VERY POSSIBLE. : 


Very warm indeed had been the argument of 
“Look at me.” cried the lawyer, in crushhg 
finality. ‘I never took a drop of medicine i? 
life, and I’m as strong asany two of your pa — 
put together!” t ‘e 
“Pooh!” retorted the doctor, “I never We? 
law in my life, and I’m as rich as any tw0 
of your clients put together!” 
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HE (impressively): I'm growing a moustache, 
SHE: So someone was telling me. 


Girls who adorn 
These pages in this fashion 
Deserve 
The Editor’s appreciation, 


uy 
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«(| eal Mee Bound for the Ball. 
‘“Do you remember a winter like this, old chap?” 
pe “ Yes—last summer.” 


j CLivER 
| Pawnee” 


“Well, money would do lots for me!’ é An “aimless” existence, 


“1 believe you'd do anything for money.” 
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ALLY SLOPE HR SO AALPKRULIDAL. 


Circumstantial Evidence. 


THE lawyer looked down at the prisoner piti- 
fully. In Henry Little’s career as a solicitor his 
dealings had been mostly with people who paid the 
lawyer to rescue them from the grip of some aveng- 
ing law. Generally, Henry Little’s clients did no 
deserve pity, and all that he had felt necessary to 
do for them was to ensure a fair trial and to put 
his client’s case clearly before the judge or jury. 

Cyril Hammersley had sent for him after Cyril 
had been arrested by the police in the alleged act 
of robbing his Uncle Oscar Hammersley, Henry 
Little had known Cyril since the latter was a boy, 
he had liked the lad. and he waa intensely sorry tor 
him now. 

Cyril Hammersley was just twenty-seven years 
of age, a tall, athletic young fellow, long in the 
limb, and although not handsome, his somewhat 
snub face looked honest and good-tempered. 

Oscar Hammersley was a rich man owning a 
good deal of house property and land, and Cyril 
had acted as his agent until a year before. Then 
he had had the audacity to marry Betty Clifden, 
Oscar’s typist, and for this the old man had dis- 
charged his nephew with the declared hope that he 
and his young wife would starve. md 

Cyril had no money saved, but he had an idea 
that any man willing to work hard and _ intelli- 
gently could make a living. After six months he 
had discovered that unless one was exceptionally 
lucky, or had influential friends, work was not to 
be had, 

His wife had been forced to go back to her 
mother for a time. and he had come to such straits 
that he had written to his uncle imploring assist- 
ance, adding that such poverty as he was knowing, 
was an incentive to crime, and that if his uncle did 
not give him work, he, Cyril, had only the option 
of the workhouse or the gaol. 

It was a foolish letter to write, particularly 
when judged by later events, but the young man 
was desperate, half starved, and hardly normal. 
Only those who have been in a similar plight can 
understand his frame of mind—desperate, reckless, 
and ill-balanced. 

“Now tell me your tale,” the lawyer said, ‘‘or 
perhaps I’d better tell you first what the police have 
told me.” 

“Lies, I expect!’ Cyril snapped. He had been 
exceedingly good-tempered, but the lawyer was not 
surprised at the change in him. 

“They told me that your unele was roused the 
other night by a slight noise downstairs, and on 
going down he found a quantity of valuable plate 
had been taken away. He looked about and dis- 
covered a bag full of swag in a cupboard under the 
stairs. This did not represent half of what had 
been taken. but it looked as if the thief or thieves 


had taken as much as he or they could carry. He 
"phoned to the police.” 
“All that’s outside my knowledge,” said the 


prisoner, “I never took anything out of the 
house.” 

“T’m only giving you the police version—wait 
till I’m. through,” said the lawyer, and continued: 

“When your uncle ‘phoned for the police he had 
your letter in his thoughts—there’s no doubt about 
that. The police told him to go to bed and they 
would send men round, and if the burglar came 
back for the swag he had left behind, as they 
thought probable, they would nab him.” 

“And they nabbed me instead—just on sus- 
picion,” cried the prisoner angrily. ‘‘Mine’s a nice 
uncle to send his nephew to gaol.” 

“Tet me finish,’ the lawyer said, ‘‘and then 

' you can show me where the police are wrong. They 
say that after waiting until one a.m. you. went to 
your uncle’s front door, inserted your latchkey, 
opened the door and went in. Then they arrested 
you.” 

\ “Yes, they arrested me, and now, Mr, Little, I'll 
tell you the truth and nothing but the truth, 1 
‘did write to my uncle warning him that if he did 
not help me to get work it might lead to my going 
wrong; but I never meant it—I only wanted to make 
him think so.” et 

‘He did think so, Cyril.” 

“Tt was a stupid thing for me to do, but I tell 
you I was nearly starved, and I was hardly in my 
right senses. But I meant to go in and get some 
food—I own that.”’ 

“Didn’t your uncle lock up or bolt his front 
door?” Mr. Little asked. A 

“No: the door had fallen a little and the bolts 
wouldn’t act. but unless one had a key it could 


hardly have opened. I had never given up my 
latchkey since uncle had turned me out—unfortu- 
nately.” 

“So you unlocked the door and went in?” 

“No; that’s the strange part, As soon 
had put my key in the lock I found that the door 
was open, and I only had to push. I knew that 
.a candlestick and matches were kept in the little 
cupboard under the stairs, and I’d just gone there 
for them when the police were on me,” 

“You'll confess that things look bad for you. 
There was your letter—there was the silver plate, 
the spoons and forks in the bag, and there were 
you at the cupboard where the bag was hidden. 
It’s circumstantial evidence, certainly, but I have 
rarely met with a stronger.” 

“But I never touched anything, and I wouldn’t 
have stolen the stuff. I'd have starved first,” cried 
the prisoner passionately. ‘If I’m found guilty, I 
shall believe that conviction by circumstantial evi- 
dence is always wrong.” 

“Do you know if anyone but you had a latch- 
key to your uncle’s house?” 

“No; he only had two.” 

“Did anyone make a copy, do you think?” 

“No; he never parts with his key, and I alwaya 
carried mine about with me. I had an idea of Iet- 
ting myself in if I was homeless and of sleeping 
there, letting myself out in the morning before 
uncle and his old house keeper were up.” 

“The police tell me that the door was not 
forced,” Mr. Little said, ‘‘and your uncle is certain 
that it was not open when he went to bed. He 
tells me he tries it every night to make sure that 
it is not open.” 

“That’s true, and he bolts the back door and 
sees that the windows are fastened,” 

“T was coming to that,’ the lawyer said. ‘I 
asked the police if an entrance had been obtained 
through a window or the back door. They assure 
me that the entrance could only have been made 
by the front door, and that it was unlocked, and 
they swear they saw you unlock it.” 

“T didn’t: that’s where they’re wrong,” cried the 
prisoner, with another burst of passion. “I only 
began to push my key in the lock when the door 
opened.” 

“When did you last use your key?” 

“Oh! not for a twelvemonth. I just held on 
to it, thinking that, at the worst, I’d go in and 
challenge uncle to throw me out. And, mind you, 
I never demanded a penny of him; I only beggea 
for work.” 

“Look here, Cyril,” said the lawyer kindly, as 
he placed one hand on the prisoner’s shoulder. “1 
believe in your innocence.” 

“Thank you for that, Mr. Little,” Cyril Ham- 
mersley exclaimed with emotion; “it’s good to 
know that everyone does not believe me to be the 
blackguard Uncle Oscar and the police are trying 
to make me out.” 

“Don’t forget that the police have good reasons 
on their side. As for your uncle, now. that his 
temper has cooled, he’s intensely sorry that he 
called in the police, But before you were caught 
he was not sure it was not some professional bur- 
glar who fad entered his house.” ‘ 

“Why does he prosecute, then?” 

ttc doesn’t. He wants to withdraw, but the 
police won’t permit this. I do know, however, that 
if you are convicted ke is going to plead for mercy 
for you, and if they will discharge you on remand, 
that he will become security for you.” 

“The old chan will do that?” 

“Yes. I don’t think he really understood how 
desperately hard up you were—he thought you 
could get work if you tried. Now he’s blaming 
himself for putting you in such dreadful straits. I 
am sure that now he’d do anything possible to undo 
the past.” 

“And what of Betty—my wife—poor girl,” and 
again the prisoner’s emotion checked his speech. 

“T have obtained permission for you to see her.” 

“You're very kind to me, Mr. Little, and I can’t 
ever pretend to be able to pay you,” 

“That's all right, Cyril—that’s all right. It’s «~ 
pleasure to feel sure my Client is innocent—dquite 
an unusual pleasure. I only hope—’ he paused 
and blew his nose violently. He was a childless 
man, and he had been fond of Cyril when a boy. 

“And, Mr. Little—will you please thank Uncle 
Oscar for wishing to help me, and tell him I'd be 
ashamed to accept his help if I’d been the burglar 
he thinks me.” 


as I 


MARCH 56, * 


. "t a “ee 
“Well, as a matter of fact, Cyril, you cae 
accused of burglary, as you didn’t break in? 4 of . 


premises. You’re accused of theft; not quité f », 
serious an offence.” ; “ 

“Names make no difference to me, sir—I™ y tho, 
cused, and it seems to me that I’m likely to be ,, 53 
vieted. Still, what you’ve told me about uncle Ah Mar 
heartened me a lot. I was very fond of him | ng, 


there came that row over my marrying Betty T 


“T’ll be sure to give him your message, aB™ the . 
brief counsel at once. You shall have © 8p, 
chance.” A ry, 

“Thank you very much, sir. And how soo? It 6 
I see Betty?” 0 kee 

“She’s waiting here till I’ve gone.” “ton, 

Cyril flushed hotly. ‘Isn't it awful to meet a 
again like this?” Ktiey, 

“We must hope for the best, lad. Now gf Sea, 
make way for her,” and he spoke to the W® @ ‘ng 
in attendance. and after shaking hands cordi®™ Shan 


with the prisoner left him. A “Vide 


A minute later a slim, girlish figure ° Xing 
in, and running up to Cyril, threw her arms ® a: 
his neck. The warder discreetly looked away: jf “ng 

“My poor, poor boy,” Betty cried. “Ob ~ lang, 
is terrible!” i ang 

For her sake he tried to look brave. “It gf Sajy, 
soon be put right,” he said. “Even uncle # , 
longer against me.” brin, 


“But to think of accusing you—you,” she 80? 
“And, dearest, you look so ill.” * Man 


“Been a little too strict in my diet,” be gy hi, 
clared, managing to smile; “but now I’m to 9 Doge 
up. So you mustn’t worry, but just think P k 
soon we'll be together again with a new staf’ gl he , 
life. From what Mr. Little says uncle will hav Onn 
back.” a dere, 

She dried her eyes and linked her arm i? |, You, 
“It’s the indignity,” she said. ‘‘ You who are e Ve, 
soul of honour to be accused of robbing your u i) ling 

“We won't think of it,” he said. “Is ip} 
kind to you now?” oft A 

“Ever so kind. He's terribly worried @” 4 big. 
you, But the worst~is, he will think you di on, 
He accuses you, and says he was the cause; Stro, 
I nearly left him because he wouldn’t say you tan, 


innocent.” ai 5 
“Tt’s all the more to his credit that he W & 


to help me, thinking I’m guilty.” 1e ee 
“But it’s so insulting. You—you of all pert lok, 

My own dear boy,’’ and she pressed her soft Wag 

against his and hugged him to her. of Very 
“We shall soon be together again, sweetheatyy 

he said. ‘“‘Our separation was the worst thing boy 

all: but it couldn’t be helped, and perhaps all © Cn, 

bas happened is for the best.” : 
“T’ll never agree to that,” she said, 2 h 4 


“Tt’s a wicked shame to make you out a thief ie 


“In a week you'll change your mind. [I’ve Dre, 
remanded for a week, and by that time—” ’ 
spoke hopefully, but his heart was heavy. ™, at, 
week he might be sentenced, and the taint mh ¥, 
prison would then remain with him for life, eo iy 


She told him that his meals were to be in 
in to him, and that his yncle was paying for Mig Con, 
Hammer 


and he sent a message to Mr. 


the, 


Ry 
WATER v. WATER. tig) 
PUBLICAN: Hi! What do you mean by W49 a 


my beer? 
FIREMAN: Can’t tell the diff, nowadays, } 
Thought it would help to extinguish the fire! 


8, 1923 t,o 

“Onjg RCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE (Continued). 

of any keep telling him that I swear I am innocent 

of br, Mtention to rob him of anything but a bit 
mn and cheese.” 

thoy ‘Me's up, madam,” the warder announced, al- 
4 it seemed as if Betty had only just come. 


Matter. brave, dearest,” Cyril said. “Nothing 
inn = 80 long as you love me and believe in my 
Ce.”’ . 


the ng she was gone, and he was taken back to 
8p, "2 l, there to eat out his heart in ceaseless 
tro He. an innocent man, was caged in that 
It ..* cell—no longer a free agent, but a slave. 
to, tired all his will-power to remain steady and 
tto, himself from dashing his head against the. 
q Walls of his prison. 
E ie” Cyril passed the next few days he hardly 
€ was in a perpetual nightmare, unable to 
’ ang from the most terrible fears, feeling more 
Shane that escape was impossible, and that 
! Videnc Which brought about the circumstantial 
bin, ©€, would inevitably make a_ gaol-bird otf 
ang Wife was permitted to see him every day, 
lan. Ut for that he believed he would have col. 
the As it was, his nervous system was a wreck, 
Sly, idea that a man’s innocence will keep him 
“nd brave was not proved in this case, 
brings, Little visited him twice, the second time 
Ounsel with him the barrister who was to be his 
; n Mr. Leadover was a tall, sour-looking 
hi, "tad Middle-age, one who has seen the plunis of 
Dogg TOfession go to men with less talent than he 


he Uf, cFose-auestioned Cyril very closely, and, when 
“Unset” the prisoner's impression was that his 
teten, ' had found nothing upon which to base his 
You, The case for the prosecution was un- 
Ven tedly very strong, and Cyril, in his mind, went 
ling at again and again, and could not see a weak 
Richy the chain of circumstantial evidence which 
At broken. 
hig t ast the day arrived when he was to stand 
Non Tial, and his nervousness increased. Many 
Str, © Of acute hardship had weakened a fairly 
tang Constitution and left him little able to with- 
Tei? present trouble. 
f,,.- “Black Maria” took him to the police 
and that alone was intensely depressing, 
Oke, °f the other prisoners laughed -and cracked 
Ww With one another, but for him the journey 
€ beginning of a new.life of miserable sla- 
* When he might not even call his soul his own, 
bon © minor cases were culled first, and it seemed 
Son before he was directed up the stairs into the 
* Closely attended by a warder. 
frst he could not raise his head—shame was 
dim Upon him—he felt. that eyes were watching 
Presenting over his misery, and that soon those 
Bur Would hear his sentence and agree with it. 
Way, t at last he caught sight of Betty, and she 
8y her hand, encouragingly, Lut then he was 
Sat nt she was not hopeful. Beside her table 
in % S uncle looking intensely miserable, and then 
Co, -2t of the table were Mr. Little and his 
the, “©'both looking so grave that he felt sure 
Re &d given him up as hopeless. 
® fe Was duly charged, and the magistrate made 
- Notes without appearing to take any interest 
lp 
ey an to give their evidence, 
he h * Oscar Hammersley very reluctantly told how 
Miseea heard a noise, and on going downstairs 
bag : Some of his valuables, and then found a 
Unde ul of his property hidden in the cupboard 
T the stairs. 
he» © went on in answer to questions to tell how 
him, °ned for the police and how they had told 
thin fo to bed and raise no alarm. The next 
a Seng © did was to go downstairs, when he heard 
«/€, and there he found the prisoner in custody. 
troy, ut, your worship,” he said, earnestly, “1 
Sharees® poor boy to it. Can't I withdraw the 


ary, 18 a police charge,’ replied the magistrate 
Neroy “If. you like to recommend the prisoner to 
—if he be found guilty—I will hear you later.’ 
ar, "T's counsel rose wearily. ‘Mr. Hammersley, 
Went ‘ae sure the front door was shut. when you 
“y the second time?” he asked. 

the poet’ open. I tried it before I ‘phoned to 
Vin ice,” was the answer, and counsel sat down, 

& Cyril to wonder what he was driving at. 
Rae Scar Hammersley’s agent, Mr. Benjamin 
ticles ¥. was called to prove that the missing ar. 
Dlages Ut those in the bag were in their usual 
a ae he left the house just as Mr. Ham- 
Was going to bed. Mr. Leadover did not 


(Continued in Column 3.) 


© case, and soon the witnesses for the prosecu-. 


VWLYUPORK S 
The Head Waiter 


And SIR PERCY COX. 


WHEN a person strongly resembling the High 
Commissioner, Governor-General, or whatever he is, 
of Irak, commonly known as Mespot, stepped into 
the old shop house, a fierce altercation was proceed- 
ing between a customer of foreign aspect and ac- 
cent and one of the waiters. 

* * * * * 

“The chop I have—yes,” spluttered the enraged 
alien. ‘I eat ’im—I pay for ’im. But the potato 
—no! Ido not order ’im! Idonotlike’im! You 
charge me seexpence for a pair of potato I do not 
eat! It is not nice. It is not cheap! Seexpence 
for a pair of potato! No—no !——” 

“What's the matter?” interjected the parrot 
gutterally. ‘ Bow-wow.” 

The alien paused an instant in his expostula- 
tions. 

“Give him his tanner back,’ whispered the 
Head Waiter hurriedly to his underling; “ and tell 
him to clear out. This won’t do the house no 
good.” 

Meantime the virtual ruler of Mespot stood in 
the dining-room doorway taking stock of the inci- 
dent with a heedful ear and a cold and disapprov- 
ing eye. 

“These foreigners, sir,” observed the Head 
Waiter, “don’t know what they do want.” 

“Apparently that gentleman knew what he dia 
not want,” retorted the Boss of Bagdad, icily. “It 
is very un-English to impose on foreigners.” 

* * * * * 


When the Head Waiter had supplied the cus- 
tomer’s first requirements, he ventured to resume 
the thread of his discourse. 

“Tf you'll excuse me, sir,” he said, “I think you 
must admit that it isn’t surprising us English some- 
times feel a bit sore about foreigners. They seem 
to be the first consideration of the Government, and 
us—the last.” 

“Your criticism of the Authorities savours of 
impertinence,’’ was the chilling response. 

“Impertinence!”’ repeated the Head Waiter, 
moved from his customary calm. “I’m a taxpayer, 
and I see my hard-earned money sunk in the sands 
of Mespot, chucked into the Dead Sea in Palestine, 
and nothing to show for it but a bolstered-up Arab 
kingdom with a king what the Arabs don’t want, 
and a ramshackle Jewish colony in what used to 
be the Holy Land.’”’ : 

The Head Waiter paused for breath. ... 


* * * * * 


The customer’s face had gradually coloured to a 
deep and angry red. : 

“Then there’s Sir Percy Cox,” resumed the Head 
Waiter. 

“Curse him!” shouted the parrot. 

The customer started violently. 

“She means the ex-Kaiser,’’ explained the Head 
Waiter: “and she can say worse things than that 
about him when she feels inclined. But I was 
mentioning Sir Percy Cox, the Big Bug of Bagdad, 
making himself a sort of tin-pot king-maker, shov- 
ing Faisul on a ricketty throne, trying to muzzle 
the Press, and...” 

“Will you cease your disparaging observations, 
sir?” shouted the customer, starting to his feet. 
“Bring me my bill! How can I eat meat pudding, 
of all things, to the accompaniment of your irri- 
tating chatter?” 

The Head Waiter made a deprecating gesture, 

“T’m sorry, sir, if I've caused you any annoy- 
ance; but how should I know I was treading on 
your corns?” he said. 

“Confound you, sir!” roared the customer; ‘I 


have no corns! I am...” 
“Pretty Poll!” broke in the parrot. 
* * * * * 


The heated customer sank back in his seat with 
his sentence unfinished, as a roar of laughter was 
wafted to him from the bar. ; 


“What class of customers usually frequent this _ 
“house?” he demanded. 


“ Journalist gents, sir,’”’ replied the Head Waiter. 

The customer’s face grew pale, as he again rose 
to his feet. ¥ 

“My bill—quickly!” he said in agitation. 

“They are quite harmless, sir,” said the Head 
Waiter. 

“TI am not so sure about that,’ was the quick 
retort. : 

*< * * * * i 

“‘T wonder if it could possibly have been him,” 
he asked himself. 

The Head Waiter looked after the retreating 
customer reflectively. 


MALPR-MOULIDATY. 
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(Continued from Column 1.) 
cross-examine this witness, but sat wearily playing 
with a quill pen, and the police witnesses came 
next. 

They testified to seeing prisoner open the door 
with his latehkey, and following him in, they 
caught him at the cupboard under the stairs “just 
about to take away the bag full of stolen property. 

The prisoner sighed. This evidence seemed to 
clinch the case against him. What use would it 
be if he said he went there for a candlestick ana 
matches. Who would believe him? He glanced 
at his wife, and she tried to smile, but there were 
tears in her eyes and her lips were trembling. 

There were two police witnesses, and counsel 
did not cross-examine the first; but just as the 
second was about to leave the witness box, looking 
inquiringly at Mr. Leadover, that gentleman rose 
in his weary way. 

“You are quite positive you saw prisoner open 
the door with his latchkey?” 

“Quite sure.” 

“You saw him do so?” 

“Xess BirZ 

“That will do,” and counsel sat down, but rese 
a minute- after and began his defence. 

“The prisoner, your worship,” he said, as he 
went on, “is accused of opening the door ef Mr. 
Oscar Hammersley’s house and entering it. Now, 
if he had found the door open we might presume 
someone else had opened it. He says he did not 
open it with his latchkey—the police witnesses said 
he did. The truth of that we will shortly find ont, 
and then you will see which is the more to be be- 
lieved—the police or the prisoner. I did not eross- 
examine Mr. Oscar ILammersley, but in the interest 
of justice I ask that he may again go into the 
witness box.” 

The magistrate ordered Mr, Hammersley into 
the witness box again, but from his manner it was 
evident that he did not approve of Mr. Leadover’s 
methods. 

‘“‘Will you please show his worship your latch- 
key,’’ Counsel asked, and Mr. Hammersley produced 
it—the key of a Yale lock. 

“Now will the police produce the key they took 
from the prisoner—the only key he had on his 
person?” 

The sergeant in charge of the case gave the key 
to the usher. who handed it to the magistrate. 

“Tf your worship will examine these two keys,” 
said counsel. “you will find them slightly different, 
but so nearly alike that they might be mistaken for 
being identical. I have taken the precaution to 
have the lock taken off by a locksmith, who is in 
court with it, and if your worship will try the two 
keys in the lock you will find that one fits it and 
one does not.” 

The magistrate tried; the one produced by the 
police did net open the lock. He said so. 

“So that the evidence of the police, who were s0- 
positive that they saw the prisoner unlock the door, 
is incorrect. The prisoner’s statement, which he- 


(Continued on page eleven.) 


COMMUNIST (coming across a fellow-Communist 
who has got a bottle of whisky): Nar then, comrade, 
remember our motto—share and share alike. — 

FELLOW-COMMUNIST: No fear, matey, While 
I've got this ‘ere bottle o’ whisky I’m a bloomin’ 
capitalist! 
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INSTRUCTOR: That'll do for to-night, Come again on Friday. 
PUPIL: II think t’ll have the rest of the course by correspondence, 
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“Don’t you know it? £=That’s the Marseillaise?”’ Young Lucy loves to be alone 
“Is your daughter a pro-German?” When taiking on the telephone; 
Then, when called “dearest,” ‘‘darling,” ‘ best,” 7 


She can reply with interest! 
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— -_—— se. FATHER: My son has been a bit of a flirt, you know! as oq 
Not the first to be beaten by time. | THE GIRL: | know | am not Freddie’s first love, but | intend to be his ! 
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Was HOW GREAT MEN GET THERE. STEVE DONOGHUE 


hoy, owen at Warrington, Lancs, October, 1884, and, had a hard life as a boy. Steve, quite early, developed a passion for gee-gees, He seemed some- 
ang ; prefer race meetings to school rooms, and many hidings resulted therefrom. While still a schoolboy, he longed to become a great, big jockey, 
Leng I Nepal one day to tramp to Chester and interview John Porter, the great trainer, which proved a stepping-stone to what afterwards became a won- 
“Ong “areer, A story is told of Steve's first public ride, which was accomplished on a donkey at Claud Omy’s Circus. A prize was offered to anyone who 
Tide the animal once round the circus. Everybody failed. But one day Steve hopped on the donkey’s back, face towards tail, and it wasn't a question 

of how to make her go, but how on earth to stop her, 


The Universal 
Craze. | 


“Can see no one this afternoon, can’t 
he, the old twister!” cried one who 
had come about a bill. “tI bet I 


See no one this afternoon, see him!” 


Um frightfully busy.” 


<4 


Pol Wye 
Can see no one this after- TOMMY (who has been given a microscope for his birthday): 
He’s frightfully busy.” Please, cook, have you got a flea about you? 
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And he did, too—trying to find the 
winner of the football final, 
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Ally Sloper’s Back- 
Chat Artistes. 


BRAG AND BOUNCE. 


“HOW d’ye do, old son? 
over pleased to-day.” 

“T’ve lost a valuable umbrella.” 

“You don’t say so! How did it happen?” 

“‘IT met the owner of it and he took it from me!” 

““My brother took something from me once, but 
I still had it.” 

“Go on. What was it?’ 

“The measles!” 
“Which brother was that ” 
“The champion light-weight.” 


You’re not lookin: g 


“T had no idea that you had a brother a boxer.”’ + 


“He is not; he’s a coal merchant!” 

“ By the way, what was your occupation before 
you took to the stage?” 

“T used to work at a place where they made 
fly-papers, but I wasn’t there long.” 

“Why did you leave?” 

“T couldn’t stick it!” 

“So you went on the stage?” 

“No, I didn’t. I then got a job in a domino 
factory to paint the spots on the dominoes, But 
after a bit they started making nothing but double 
blanks, and of course, I had to leave!” 

“And then you went on the stage?” 

“‘No, first of all I went on the river.”’ 

“Whatever for?” 

“To get my ‘Kew’!’ 

“Talking of cues, you nearly spoilt the whole 
sketch the other night by not coming on at the 
proper moment. Why didn’t you come on when 
you got your cue ‘come forth’?” 

“TI was waiting for the other three to go on 
first. How could I come fourth if I went first?” 


“Clever lad! You ought to have your bumps 
read by a phrenologist.”’ 
“T have.”’ 


“And what did he tell you?” 

“He told me that I was a vegetarian.” 

“How did he know that?” 

“Well, he said I had carroty hair, 
cheeks, a turn-up nose, and a sage look!’ 

“Since you went on the stage, have you ever 
played in drama?” 

“Thousands of times.” 

“What is your favourite role?” 

“Well, for choice, the one with the sausage in- 
side!” 

“Do you remember your first appearance on the 
boards?” 


reddish 


“ Rather!” 
“How did you go?” 
“Splendid! When I sung the first verse of my 


song the audience shouted ‘Fine!’ After the second 
they shouted ‘Imprisonment ’!’’ 
“Ha, ha! Do you know, old sport, you ought 


not to be on the stage.” 


“Indeed! What should I be doing? Stalking 
wild winkles ”’ 
“Nunno! You ought to have been an author.” 


As a matter of fact, I’ve 
Perhaps 


“TI guess you're right. 
done some writing for the ‘ Half-Holiday.’ 
you’ve read some of it?” 

“Not me. I was only thinking what a splendid 
ear you have for carrying a pen!” 

“By the way. are you fond of reading?” 

“Well, I often spend the entire night in my 
library.” 

“Great grapenuts! I had no idea you were 
such a great reader as all that.” 

“T’m not. But one of my bookcases happens 
to be a folding bed! See?” 

“JT say, old man, I had such a shock the other 
night, I saw a ghost.” 

“You saw a ghost? 
such things.” 

__ “T tell you I plainly saw one in the dark.” 

“But you couldn’t see in the dark.” 

“Well, I dids .He carried a spirit lamp!” 

“TI don’t obiect. to ghosts, but I draw the line at 
lions. The other day I was out for a walk and 
found myself faceto face with one.” 

- “That's interesting. What happened?” 
“Why, I ran with all my might,.” 
“And what did the lion do?” 

“He ran with all his mane!’ : 

“Oh, I once had an adventure with a lion. As 
I had no weapon of any sort, I tried staring at him, 
and the lion didn’t touch me.’’ 

“Wonderful! How do you account for that?” 

“Well. somehow I think it must have been be- 
cause I was sitting on the topmost branch of a 
very high tree!’’ 


Nonsense! There are no 


| 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 
GIRLS OF TO-DAY, 


THE DOMESTICATED GIRL, 
Ready for the morning’s work. 


ol 


FRIENDS WE LIKE TO MISS, 


Jones had been to a convivial gathering, and he 
was full of the subiect—too overflowing, as Mr. 
Bonar Law would say--when he met Smith at the 
Buffet at Waterloo. 

“An’ to think.” he hiccoughed, ‘‘ after spendin’ 
such a jolly evenin, I’ve met you. An’ I—hic—shal! 
be able to go home to bosum of wife an’ fam’ly an’ 
tell ’em so!” 

“T don’t think I have had the honour and plea- 
sure of meeting Mrs. Jones,” said Smith incau 
tiously. 

“Haven’t you, ole man? Well, you mus’ accom- 
—hic—accompiny me home to-night an’ spen’ week- 
end with us. No. I shan’t take any refoosal! Come 
now! Everybody, chickens an’ all, will be glad to 
see you. Where do we live? Why, same ole place 
—Epsom. Very jolly, too!’’ 

Unwillingly, Smith was carted away by his 
friend, and, arriving at Epsom, they proceeded on 
a long tramp to Jones’s home. it was a long way 
from the station, and when they got there the house 
was in darkness. 

For half an hour Jones tried his key, banged at 
the door, shouted, and threw gravel at the window. 


Suddenly he was struck with a brilliant idea. “1 
have it,” he said. ‘Ah, that explains it!” 
“Explains what?” asked Smith. 
“Why, I forgot all about it, ole man. We 


moved to Bournemouth las’ week.” 


Jo( 


FOR THIS RELIEF, MUCH THANKS. 


She: 
life? 


What was the happiest moment of your 


when I entered the drawing-room of my boarding- 
house and saw a strange notice on the piano. 

She: What, was the notice? 

He: Closed for repairs, 


- yelling. 


He: Well. I think it was one evening last week. 


MAROR 3, 


TALES OF STA AND! * »2., 


By MURDOCK STIMPSON. “ig s 

lilustrated by the Author. < “Tet 

IT was a grand spectacular production, g ent 
with heroes and villainous traitors, who ! t loge 
plotted against the great ones of the earth. (yf i 
sive sea captains made breezy entrances k Elie 
each other on the shoulder and pass gloo i M : 
marks upon the inadequate numbers of the W® f Ts. 
walls of old England. For months the popula” “a 
England had stooped to applaud this heart x W 
drama. a 8d 
The incident, of which I now write, happeD@ af th, Th 
the stage of one of the suburban theatres soo? | ola 
this drama had commenced touring. Eyery" My, 4y 
had’ gone well, as usual. The hero had ™ ch a 
away, and nothing had been seen or heard ] don. Po 
for years; everyone had met on the wharf be tle 


a tiny church on one hand and a tower on thé * Mery 
everyone had waggled their head at the hoP” 

ness of ever seeing him alive again. @nl¥ #4) Opp} 
heroine, whose heart had gone away with nim it 
fused to believe anything of the sort With ® | 


placent smile she insisted to the villain shay licitge 
heart told her that one day his ship w AY 
sailing into harbour, with the dear ene bi® * Lite 
crowned with glory day Yo 
The time was Sunday morning, 1 to», 0) 
A tiny bell commenced to ring from #@ 7, 
side of the stage, where the church was rest)? Wi 
small parson appeared, rubbing his hands oer “ 
in the church porch, as the: crowd commes™ y &ng Sor 
file through, each in turn receiving a gracef® Ky t 
from the small parson. Pete 
Two or three sailors remained, and after © “he. “7 
ing to see that everyone had gone, knocked uP tee. 
landlady of the tavern. The next moment Noy 
had entered and the door was closed again. : Ten 
The harbour. stretching across the back of Lite 
stage, was now deserted. The bell had ce” Ring 


Py nate 
ring for the service. and in its place #8” eth, Sal), 
sound of voices singing a hymn to the straiD , # %,, 
organ, whilst from the tavern came a clink a& tts, 
amid deep-chested laughter. . 

A few seconds passed; then, slowly ro? De, 
back of the tavern came the bow of a shil 
house sat spellbound. Flop! The entire f™ 


2 


the wharf had fallen from its stays and ™, fo , 
upon the stage. A laugh came from the 2% Jp, ‘I ha 
Exposed to view was a mass of struggling ® yy; CAR 
pulling at a rope attached to the ship, Hi. to 


dragged it onthe stage, Crash! A rend” Ji, % 
timber. The stage was an old one, and thé % id 
of the ship and men proved too much. ' 
sail collapsed, almost knocking the gallant 
overboard, who was posing against the m , 
The sea captain hero and his crew fs 


safety, dropping from the back of the chip 1 ‘ie ‘es 
wings, but not before their weight had eat" ¢ in’ Ty. t 
ship to settle firmly into the bed of she of, "at whe 
The deck was at such a terrible slope that “jf u 
man, who had to remain on, being in full song Gis 
the audience, gripped his arm round the W®” a8 ls, ke 
a terrified look upon his face, as though ne 1 °%eq” 
every minute to disappear from view beD® — hag Say 
stage with the ship. ou 


The folks poured from church, cheeri®®| : Igy 
Their hero had returned. apes 1, Oty 

wharf side up again as they clustered aro™ , Yl Whe 
welcome him. But he was not to be seeB: ., o} 
cheered and cheered and yelled his name. Fay loy 
was not far enough on the stage to allow #” 


leave it in view of the audience, as was 

Way, : pe %) STe 
Suddenly, from out the tavern, dashed ee) he | this 

followed by hia excited crew, as though f Fe y 


been hiding in there for years. The part. 4 7%o,) Whi 
ship that was visible looked like a wreck le 
been towed into dock. roy A 

The hero clasped in his arms the girl, WyisifMiy eat } 
he would return, whilst her father gnashed * 7d —% “Ng 
at the villain. as the curtain fell ami ™ 
plause, 
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it is ps RCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE (Concluded). — 
Pared to make on oath—to the effect that as 
ig , M8 he tried to push in the key the door opened 
Corres ” 


7 


3 


Wor, ‘is a point in his favour,” conceded his 


hs por? fy, Pi “but the fact remains that he was on 
« yi ; « Dremises under suspicious circumstances.” 


pt By Ye more witnesses, your worship. I call 
Keeben Grantham. Mr. Oscar Hammersley’s house- 


oa tenga. Grantham, looking somewhat scared, en- 
p off “W © witness box and took the oath. 

t-att ean, hen was the cupboard under the stairs last 
dh. “me Ut?” counsel asked. 

per” ih the Pe very identical day before the robbery,” 
' % me Woman answered. 

vers i Une, 7€ you sure you left nothing in it—not so 


2B 


ud Te «88 a button?” 
do Yon, Sitive, sir. I do my work thorough, and 
; ven weve no corners.” 
ne That will do. thank you,” said counsel, with 
se ; oy ced amiability. 
es wi ll was eagerly following the evidence now, 
= t se). Dis counsel was gaining ground, but was 
th ol «, “lent. he wondered? : 
be of ‘cit, Must ask Mr. Henry Little, prisoner's e0- 
“io th go into the box now,” counsel said, and 
r “ — Smiling and confident, took the oath. Ds Sd ie 
cei I paid a visit to that cupboard the ae INFORMATIVE OLD PARTY: ’E be 0.B.E., 'e be. 
g the remand of the prisoner. Is that SECOND OLD PARTY: ’E be? Be ’e? 


then Vill You please tell his worship what we found 


z LORD BOB’S WEEKLY INDISCRETION. 


tng Some wood. a candlestick, candle and matches, : 
«» beot button.” I NOTICE, dear chappies, that one of the news- remembered that Tootsie wore (occasionally) those 


‘tte il You please let hia worship have the boot Papers is offering handsome prizes to its readers light shell-pink shade stockings. There was a pair 
Whe * and Mr. Little handed it over to the Who manage to buy wonderful bargains through its lying on the counter. I picked them up and waved 
‘ advertisement columns. Certainly a nobby notion, them aloft. 


ent fey, Now Your worship will, I think, agree that particularly for the advertisers. “A pair of this colour,” I answered, amid a 
M, ue Wear button boots nowadays. Thank you, The only trouble is, dear chappies, to settle the perfect storm of giggles from females around. 
Ry tle. = Your worship, I should like to cross-  ¢@Xact meaning of a “bargain,” which reminds me “And the size?” demanded the assistant, smiling 


win 
Xa 


of a little incident that occurred a couple of days all over her face (for the first time that day, I 


the witness, Benjamin Rushby.” ; i 
ago. I had happened to mention to Tootsie that 2 expect). 


"€ was a stir at the door, Mr. Benjamin 


Ww . mahat : was going to pay a visit to Harridges, whereupon This was a facer. What size did Tootsie wear? 
Ms n a cai leaving; he expostulated angrily Tootsie remembered that Harridges were then offer- Why hadn’t I asked Why ? 
ip fence + stopped him. +e had. given hie ing remarkable value in silk stockings. I was Then, suddenl n id flashed into brain- 
y » he said, and to call him back was most od ia 36 Ons wage aga type ean, “i me 
rs lar. therefore promptly commissioned to keep my wea- pan—a way out of the difficulty. 
Yen Bt is for to: Bbeide* ‘waad hl 2 ther eye open, and if I saw anything in this line I pointed to a little charmer who was standing 
Lb = ly, and R Ping ¥ ar rit ler is worship which looked like a real “bargain” I was to buy it. close by among the crowd of shoppers. She was 
> uy a u y was put into the La spec When I had done my own little bit of business just Tootsie’s figure. 
y a Leads are your boots, Rushby, I think,” said at Harridges I plucked up my courage in both “The same size as this lady weara,” I-eried 
dries eg taking a pair of button boots out of hands and made a frontal attack on the stocking triumphantly. 
. — There was a titter in cours over this. department. My dear chappies, a Rugby football 
~ Daj, no—no—not mine,” witness said. “I had scrum was a mere picnic compared with the crush. $ * * * = 
y «, *®ars ago.” Every female for miles around seemed to be buying I had to go without those stockings, dear ehap. 
Dn, an - call your landlady to prove they are silk stockings. I wanted to retreat, but I was ab pies. The little charmer was so indignant, and the 


Py;, °8, 
ity and that you have worn them lately. Now, solutely swept forward to where three or four bad- rest of the females so stricken with mirth, that I 


ea? sticany Counsel continued, raising his voice dra- gered assistants were striving to cope with the rush. beat a retreat. I rushed into another department 
ins 9 oy ale | “how came you by this key—which fits “What can I do for you, sir?” demanded an and bought Tootsie a scent spray. Then I rushed 
kK a! sone ck? Your landlady took it out of your assistant. out again and had two long drinks with very little 
: Pocket at my request. I thought you had “JT want a pair of silk stockings,” I answered soda. I felt that I wanted them. 
a . desperately. “ They must be a bargain.” — You won’t catch me in the stocking department 
7" leg ever saw it.” witness cried, and then ap- “What colour and size?” demanded the girl for some time to come. It’s altogether too sultry, 
/ the magistrate. “They’re trying to make For a few moments I was flummaxed. Then I thank you. 
“, “Finst me. I demand protection,” he said. NS 


YI)” his worship said to counsel, 
Do}, AN. the mechanic here who cut it for you. 
bp, ce im inaminute. But I must ask the 
‘one, .“Trest you for the crime of which the 
Xr, Policg, accused,” and then, despite his protests, 
y, °8 men helped him out of court, and then 
Meg after which Rushby’s landlady and 
@nie gave their evidence and counsel 


ty 

Red Up. 

Pt, Yo, 

tie Tat having the assistance of the police in 


) @ Af. 


p Sw 
a ha a he said, “I essayed the role of detec- Huai 
i Wily Fg may be unprofessional, but I mope 

née a orgiven. 


D ng “8Covered that the prisoner’s wife had the 
the OR ey of Mr. Oscar Hammersley’s door, the . 
™ one taken another by mistake. This { 
pat fou © that the police were wrong, but what fp 
Name was not sufficient to clear the prisoner’s 

- €ntirely. Finding the boot button was : 

hen 7” seeing on Mr, Rushby’s feet button 
I called on Mr. Oscar Hammersley was 


Te + ; 
by Qo incrtamate. I claim no particular kudor 
aD isa, that y 


€ up this clue--and I think, your wor- ~ ¥ i } i hy 
tbe Treg am entitled to ask that the prisoner be f | Hi 
dot bere Without a stain on his character.” ie 
pe te thi, = some cheering when the magistrate : 
ined tm ty urse. and a moment later, Cyril was in ° 


“a 


TT 


rt 7%, Whine the court with his wife clinging to his , 
Ide, © his uncle was patting him on the > ae 
oh * Then, in UA ven 
wor HM, Cone he 7, Whirl of surprise, delight, and bewil- TS 
i! wa ; Bing left the court a free man—free from the MR, SMITH (the house having been burgled du ring his absence): But how could it happen when 
e. nearly “mning circumstantial evidence that had you were all at home? 


broken him. MRS. SMITH: We were having soup at the time, 
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ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLI 


Famous Trials of Two Hundred Years Aco. 


(A Series of some of the most atrociotg crimes in the annals of English Law.) 


10. WILLtAM WHURRIER. 


Executed at Tyburn for Murder, March 7th, 1748, and His Body Hung in Chains on Finchley Common. 


WE cannot so clearly see by the report of this 
trial, as the jury might have done by the evidence 
adduced, the malice propense necessary to consti- 
tute the conviction of wilful murder. But, though 
we are by no means disposed to question a verdict 
of the country, yet we cannot avoid saying that 
the case, added to the services which the unfortu- 
nate man had rendered the King, should have 
proved a strong recommendation to Royal mercy. 

This soldier was a native of Morpeth, in North: 
umberland, and brought up as a husbandman; but 
having enlisted in General Copeland’s regiment, he 


served five years and a half in Flanders; when, 
some horses being wanted for the use of the Army, 


he and another man were sent to England to pur- 
chase them. 

On the llth of February, 1748, as Whurrier and 
his companion were walking over Finchley Common 
towards Barnet, the latter being wearied, agreed 
with a post-boy, who went on with a led-horse, to 
permit him to ride to Barnet, leaving Whurrier at 
an alehouse on the road. 

Whurrier having drunk freely, met with a wo- 
man who appeared to be his countrywoman, and 
with her he continued drinking till both of them 
were intoxicated, when they proceeded together to- 
wards Barnet: but they were followed by some 
sailors, one of whom insulted Whurrier, telling him 
that he had no business with the woman. 

Whurrier suspecting there was a design to injure 
him, asked: the woman if she had any connection 
with those men. She said she had not; but in the 
meantime the other sailors coming up, said they 
came to rescue the woman, on which Whurrier drew 
his sword: but returned it into the scabbard without 
annoying anyone. 

A soldier riding by at this 
told him that the sailors had 
begged his assistance, on which the soldier getting 
off his horse, the sailors ran away, and Whurrier 
pursuing them, overtook the first that had assaulted 
him, and drawing his sword, cut him in such a 
manner that he was carried in a hopeless condition 
to a house in the neighbourhood, where he lan- 
guished till the Sunday following, anl then died. 

lt appeared by the testimony of a surgeon that 
the deceased had received a cut across the skull 
as if done by a butcher's chopper, so that the brains 
lay open: besides a variety of other wounds. 

Whurrier being taken into custody for the com- 
mission of this murder. was brought to trial at the 


WNL 
aS 


instant, Whurrier 
ill-treated him, ana 


a: 
Ge 
“4 


but they make you awfully thirsty afterwards. 


FRIEND (with resignation): |! shall. 


next sessions at the Old Bailey, and being capitally 
convicted on the clearest evidence, was sentenced 
to die, 

After conviction be said he thought there was a 
combination between the woman he had met with 
and the sailors: and a day or two before he suf- 
fered, he procured the following paper to be pub- 
lished. which he called ‘“ Whurrier’s Declaration.” 


“This is to let the world know that I have lived 
in good credit, and have served his Majesty eight 
years and two months. In the time of my service 


I have stood six campaigns, and always obeyed all 
lawful commands. I have been in three battles, 
and at Bergenop-zoom during the time it was_be- 
sieged. The first battle at Dettingen, June, 
1743, when his Majesty headed his army; the second 
was in the year i745, April 30th, at Fontenoy; the 
third was at Luckland by siege; besides several 
skirmishes and other great dangers. I had rather 
it had been my fate to have died in the field of 
battle. where I have seen many thousand wallowing 
in their -blood, than to come to such disgrace; but, 
alas! I have escaped all these dangers to come to 
this unhappy fate, to suffer at Tyburn, and after- 
wards to hang in chains on a gibbet, which last is 
the nearest concern to me: and I cannot help ex- 
that it wouid be more beneficial to the 
public to employ blacksmiths to make breast-plates 
for soldiers than iron to their bodies to 
be exposed to the fowls of air. 

“T have been a true subject and faithful 
vant, as is well known to the officers of the 
ment to which I belonged. If I had been a pick- 
pocket or a thief I should have suffered much more 
deservedly, in my own opinion, than I now do: for 
what I did was in my own defence. I was upon 
the King’s duty, and was assaulted by the men 
in sailors’ habits, who gave me so many hard 
blows, as well as so much bad language, that 1 
could no longer bear it, and was obliged to draw my 
sword in my own defence; and being in too great a 
passion, as well as too much in liquor, I own I 
struck without mercy, as thinking my life in 
danger, surrounded by four men, who I thought 
designed to murder me—who, or what they were, 
the Lord knows—it is plain they had a false pass, 
as it was proved; and that they had travelled but 
seven miles in nine days. But I forgive them, as 1 
hope forgiveness; and may the Lord have mercy 
on my soul and the poor man’s whom T killed. 

“W. WHURRIER.” 


was 


pressing 


enclose 
the 

ser- 
regi. 


“of 


/* 


INVETERATE SPONGED (dining at his friend’s club): 


Excellent savoury, 
We shall pay for it, 


& os 


i; 7 ny 


these kippers on toast; 


DAY. MARCH 8, 7 RED 
DOTS AND DASHES. |7= 


A - san8 
‘Waiter,” he called, sniffing the air suspicio”, 
‘what is this smell of fresh paint around here’ 


= 


pli 


h 
‘If you'll just wait a few minutes, sir,” Te |) 
the waiter, “them two yourg ladies at, the ih) 
table will be going in a minute, sir.” 4 
ne 
BE + —- i 
et |e) 
Barber: Why don’t you try some of my Ri 
parations for the hair? | 
Man in the Chair: Why? | 
Barber: Your hair is so like wire i . 
Man in the Chair: That only denotes my 
constitution. 
o(- 


- og Pe 
all right,” responded the dentist. : 


again.” 


“That's 
will soon grow 

‘Will they?” 
race. “Do you think 
dinner?’ 


; 2 i? 
with a brighte 
time 


the bey, 
they will 


said 
grow in 


—_—)o(——_——- 


“What makes you so late with the milk th 
mornings?” asked Mrs. Bolton. 

“Well, you see, ma’am,” answered the mil iB 
“the law doesn’t allow us any more than 2 
bacteria to the gallon, an’ you wouldn’t pel! 


how long it takes to count the little varminté! 


—_—§—)o( 


“My brodders,” said a waggish coloured D 
to a crowd, “in all inflictions ob your trouble? 
is one place you can always find money and * 
pathy.’ 

‘Whar? Whar?” 

‘In ze dictionary,” 
skyward, 


shouted several. 
he replied, rolling his 


——_———)0(—— 


A youth was returning home from market 
rail. In the same compartment was a farmer: y 
was reading a newspaper. The farmer noticed 
the lad was always swaying from side to side: 
aaked him if he was in pain. at 

“Na.” replied the youth, “I’ve bought a he 
and if I dinna keep gaun like this it’ll stop!” 


= Not 


Proud Father: I'll tell you, sir, that boy of # 
be a wonder! af 
Friend (wearily): hé 
done now? i 
Proud Father: Why. the other day he ate a 
preserves in the pantry. I overheard niyo gay’ off 
he smeared the cat’s face with the stuff, ‘I’m va 
Tom. to do this. but I can’t have the old 
suspect me.” 


will 


What wonderful thing 


)o(— 
SAFE WITH HIM. 


The late Lord Young, ® jf 
Scottish Bench, was resp? 


for enlivening man a dull 
One of the best remark? 
ever fell from his lips wa 
reply to a counsel who ur8* 4 
behalf of a plaintiff of some 
bibulous appearance :— ‘ 
“My client, my lord, is ad 
remarkable man, and 12, 
very responsible position’ 14 
manager of some waterw ig 
After a long look the 
answered: ‘“‘ Yes, he looks 
man who could be trust 
any amount of water.” 


——)o( 


ty) 


HE KNEW THE LADY: 
The wife of a pniladé 
business man was travelli¥ 
in Dakota with a comp” 
tourists. 5 
One day the chief cle gt 
ceived an ominous despat© a 
the conductor of the tour!® 
pany to the general effee’ ya 
theEy had encountered @ Sy 
and with the despatch i ( 
lie went into Mr. Brow”? og 
to brak the news to him anys? 4 
as possible, saying’ “ Mr. y 
I am sorry, hut we have-© 
bad news ‘rom Mrs. Brow™ # 
has—er—er—encountered ‘ 
clone.” - pr 4 
Brown laid down his oy 
a cigar, leaned back in bié fa , 
and slowly remarked: “I pit 
old cyclone!” 
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8aj oats more than | can stand,” 
him» "® grocer, “I'll be one with 
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SON: Dad, what makes a man give a diamond ring? 
DAD: The girl! 


les Shop and take this syringe, 
‘him have it if he kicks.” 


= 


aS 


y 
Ro ZS 


ont 


“not ©n’t go away I'll smash your 
Dot rad @nd you too!” But the tea- 


ready for action— 


% 
Sse Ss 
SY 
4 


4, 
1, 


“4; sf 
ha Oe N09 
ee 8D 


th : 
Soo ~~ Settled the argument—and 


yY¥ 
— 


in the winner, HE—AND SKI. 
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ALLY 
Queer Things Seen 
By Sloper. 


THE MYSTERY OF THE ARMS OF SANDOWNIA. 


“THE picturesque foreign refugee who lived on 
his wita and the absence of wit in other people, was 
a familiar figure in London in the now distant days 
of my youth,” said the Eminent in mournful tones. 

“At that time we admired everything that was 
foreign, from German bands to exiled Polish noble- 
men. We knew precious little about the countries 
we so greatly admired, and endeavoured to emulate 
them im their artistic and musical achievements. 
Consequently, there was a craze amongst. manu. 
facturers and others who had become suddenly rich, 
to patronise the small and impecunious countries, 
where they had pandered to the vanity of Britons by 


conferring Titles and Orders in return for good ‘ 


English sovereigns! ; 

“In addition to this, there were several tiny 
kingdoms and republics scattered about the Con- 
tinent who could not afford the luxury of maintain- 
ing consuls and ambassadors in London. They did 
very well, however, by making wealthy Englishmen 
their plenopotentiaries, who, in return for the hono- 
rary title of ‘Excellency,’ and the privilege of be- 
ing invited to such functions as the opening of 
Parliament, State balls, and the like—which they 
attended resplendent in uniform—contributed large 
suma to the coffers of these impecunious countries, 


Borrowing Half-Crowns. 


“There was an amusing old Italian, I knew 
then, who, under the pretext of teaching languages, 
subsisted mainly by borrowing half-crowns. 

“He was a highly educated man and a most 
interesting companion. One day I was walking 
with him in a Bloomsbury square when he suddenly 
stopped and surveyed, with great interest, a house 
that had a freshly-carved coat-of-arms over the 
door. 

“*Ah, my dear Slopaire,’ my Italian friend ex- 
claimed, ‘this is a discovery of great interest. 
Behold! the armorial bearings of the Kingdom of 
Sandownia, a tiny independent country on the top 
of the Alps. Where they got the money to pay the 
rent of the house and have their arms carved in 
stone puzzles me. Never mind, I shall investigate.’ 

“To the British Museum—that storehouse of in- 
formation—the old Ftalian went. Two days later 
he called on me. treated me lavishly, and pressed 
upon my not-unwilling hands the loan of £10! 

“TI was amazed to discover how he became pos- 
sessed of this wealth. At last he told me. ‘You 
know, my dear Slopaire,’ he said, ‘that I went to 
investigate the mystery of the Arms of Sandownia? 
Well, I discovered that they had recently appointed 
Mr. Mugman, the gentleman who has made a tre- 
mendous fortune out of cough drops, as their Am- 
bassador.’ 

«That is the secret of the house in the square, 
the newly-carved arms, and the ten pounds I have 
lent you, Slopaire,’ continued the old man, with a 
chuckle. 

“«While I was in that excellent British Museum 
I read all about Sandownia and committed to me- 
mory the names of the Ministers, Bishops, and offl- 
cials of importance. 

“‘In the morning, being very much worried, 
Slopaire—my brutal landlord said that he would 
lock me out of my room unless I paid him some 
money—I called and asked for an interview with 
his Excellency Mugman, it being my intention to 
tell him that I was a Sandownian subject (which I 
am not), ask for his assietance to procure me pupils, 
and then “tap” him for a pound or two!’ 

““T was shown into a room by the servant and 
asked to wait. 

“*In about ten minutes his Excellency arrived, 
attired in the diplomatic uniform—which must have 
cost him £250 at least, for it was covered with gold 
lace—of- the Kingdom of Sandownia 

“*How pleased to see me was that excellent 
man! I was the first native of Sandownia who had 
paid him the honour of calling on him since his 
appointment, 

“““He pressed me to stay for lunch, and when 1 
—rendered bold by wine--asked him for the loan of 


a “fiver,” he insisted that I should have fifty! Ah! 
he is a discovery, is his Excellency Mugman!’ 
“Painful to relate,” continued Mr. Sloper,. “my 


Italian friend’s appetite grew, the more it was fed. 
He called again and again upon Mr Mugman; but 
in the course of time the sums he ‘touched’ him 
for grew small by degrees and beautifully less. He 


(Continued at foot of next ¢olumn.) 


» calling on the owner, observed, 


SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THE ROOSTER’S REPROACH, 


Caniple 


“Fancy one of OUR pe asa exposing herself like 
that!” 


Jo(- 


HOW HE KNOWS. 


Not far from this office there is a clock over a 
shop which is always wrong. A prominent K.C., 
“Mr. X, your clock 
is not quite right, is it?” 

“Well; you see, sir,” said X, “nobody under- 
stands that but me. It’s a rum ’un. When the 
hands of that clock stand at a quarter to eleven, 
then it strikes three;.and then, of course, I know 
it’s half-past five!” 


o( 
THE VICTIM, . 


You don’t want to go to Stamford Bridge or 
Highbury for the finest football in London. Watch 
the juvenile games on Clapham Common on a rainy 
day. 


MAR@M 3, ? 


NAUGHTS AND CRO 


TOO RISKY, 

George: I want to call on Miss Rosalee®, be 
have come out without a card. 

His Friend: Why not use one of mine? 

George: No thanks, old man. I want te gee 

Jo( 
STERN REPAIRS, 
Actor (to Editor): See here! In thie artic, 


say I am about to start on a “starving tour,” 
I distinctly told your reporter it was to be # 
ring tour.” 

Editor: 


“® 


Well, you see he was an actor pi? 


before he went into this business, and, nati” 


he knows how it really works out. 


Jol 
THE WRONG SORT OF ‘FLUENCE. 


“Love,” said the poet, “is a mystic inf 
"Tis a message and a response, voluble in a 1” 
thought: it conquers time and distance, and ié 
change requires no medium for transmission. ¥ 

“That’s not love.” said the practical 
“You’re talking about wireless telegraphy.” 


Jo( 
THE DESPERATE LOVER, 


She: It is true that Miss Moneybags has 


and wealth. but she is very exacting, and if 
marry her, you will have to give up smokiss 
drinking.” 

Cholly Hardup: And if I don’t marry her I 
have to give up eating too. 


Jot 
THE MOTIVE. 


“You say you are not a vagrant,” said 
Beak to the Hunger Marcher. “Did any 
bring you into this town? 

Prisoner: Yes, your worship. 

Magistrate: What? 

Prisoner: Locomotive, 

Magistrate: Ten days. 


A hunting we WILL go! 3 


“Where have you been?” asked a Tooting me 
ther angrily, as her son and heir came into the 
house. ‘ You’re just mud from head to foot!’ 

“TI was playing football,’ wailed the lad. 

“Tl football you,” she said, pulling off hia 
clothes and looking tiercely at the slime that covered 
his face. 

“Orl right, ma, don’t be angry,” was the calm 
retort. “I couldn’t help it; I was referee!’ 


. _- ——- — 


was not. dismayed, however, but looked up a num. 
ber of his compatriots, whom he instructed in the 
modus operandi, and went fifty-fifty with the pro- 
ceeds. At last Mr. Mugman resigned his Ambase- 
sadorial appointment, and sent a polite letter of 
regret to the ruler of Sandownia, in which he 
stated that only Rothschild was suitable to repre- 
sent Sandownia in Great Britain, as out of its five 
thousand inhabitants, at least five hundred of them 
were in an impecunious condition in London, and 
only a multi-millionaire could afford the strain of 
relieving their daily wants,” 


A FACT, 


Scene: The Strand—small crowd ,ound # *) 


man. First Newsboy: ’Ere, kid, wot’s the 
allus licking his pencil for? 

Second Newsboy: Don’t yer know? 
the charge as black as he can. 
o( 


THE GROCER DIDN'T LAUGH. 


It’s © 


Said to us the gossip grocer, seeing # wine 
about to enter his shop: “Are you aware 2 we 
cate the touch of a blind man is? Whe? 
deprives us of one sense, she makes ame 
bringing the other senses to wonderful a 
Let us illustrate by this man. I’ll take @ 
of sugar and let him feel it, and you'll - 
quickly he’ll tell what it is,’”’ 

The blind man was put to the test. fe vf 
thumb and finger into the scoop, and, with®, " 
tation, said, ‘‘That’s a lot of bloomin’ sand 

We all laughed except the grocer, 


on 


—_— ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. anata: 


ck SI —— | Lauder, but his humour bears its own trade-mark. 
re) er’ uide. It is not in any sense boisterous, but he gets his S 
ie Ss Amusement G Pegs ts points home every time. He comes of a professional Pre Pp aid Small Advertisements. 
ing Rates - - Six Lines Five Shillings. | family, having started with a friend a small fit-up Advertisements are received under the above 
ER ERE eer Renee cee Sa heading and inserted in “Ally Sloper’s Half- 
HAMER "a, Holiday"’ at the rate of Twopence per Word. 
ie A, GRAND VARIETIES, No display is permitted, and the Publishers re. 
t ‘ Daily, 2.30, 6.10, and 8.45. serve the right of declining any advertisement 
"cae, _ Programme changed weekly. which does not meet with their approval. 
> * to 9d., plus tax. Gerr. 5064, ee AR SME CE SAS 
, 900 igc Rare RT, Be ats The Minimum Charge for any Advertisement 
tum. Ger. 7540. is Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
GRAND VARIETIES. 
<a Twice Daily, 2.30 and 7.45. J. B. WEDGE, (Established 1800), Manufacturers 
: a —- EES of Van and Lor:y Sheets and Tarpaulins, Water- 
ticle Mig, ON, Nightly, 8,30; Tues., ‘Thurs., Sat., 2,30 proof Clothing. Marquees and Tents on Hire. 
rg ary Moore and Miss Sybil Thorndike Tackle, Ropes and Twines, Inside and Outside 
a q present Blinds, Scenery Canvas and Stage Cloths, Gauze 
» ADVERTISING APRIL. Business Signs, Mats and Matting, Banners, Decora- 
ip Ke OF piace. > ; @ ei xis tions and Flags of All Nations.—Note the Address— 
GOOD ‘Gaacsbul ANNABELLE! es i 238, Walworth Road, London, §.E.17. Telephone: 
ID. “ 4 . Hop 1015. 
Bye Marie Tempest, : 
Min 3 KA ARE ESSA SES 
— itiamaeat tela ane ‘Ese BE HEALTHY AND STRONG.—Use Wareham’s 
5 TY > ety 9780. Exercisers and Developers. Obtainable at Gamages 
ee ea ae and all respectable athletic outfitters. 
Niehti re ay tes omwig ie Ss sae PORTRAITS (by an éxpert Artist and Academy 
a y, 9; a x WILL FYFFE Exhibitor): REPRODUCED FRO ANY PHOTO- 
= : : 4 . ' 
_ een THEATRES. The Scottish character comedian, who OR. PH ~ biapved ete any orea mesial 
P} 5 and including 20in. by léin. All pictures guaran- 
CTURE THEATRE. Kingsway. will be appearing at the Alhambra tial fact tik a’ high! vs 
aes es inde Weed a yore, on Monday, February 2th. d per ect likenesses, an ighly and artistically 
a 5 to undays, ). ’ painted, Send P.O. (10s. 6d.) and photo, with full 
rogramme Spates weekly. company in Cupar, Fifeshire, as a commencement, particulars, to—J PICKERING, 433, Norwood Road, 
BAttcay are ; “Regent st. His name was little known a year or two ago, but S.H.27, Money returned if unsatisfactory. 
atinn Daily, 2-11 (Sundays, 6-11 to-day he is a star of the first magnitude. His Se ee EPA: 
pS Bitses ag to se thes fi studies are “character ”’—not caricature—and he JAOK LEVY, F.0.8., will, be pleased to aki all 
8 £4 Santee : Kg contrives to bring his Highland peasants, farmers, ™embers and friends of “The Sloper Club”. ab 
a Bills : and shepherds right before the eyes of his audience The Noah’s Ark.’’ Blackfriars Road, London, 8.E. 
: or Monday, February 26th, 1923. in such a way that those who have travelled in ~~~ 
{ AU, Scotland canno; fail to recognise their idiosyncra- WM. 0. DAVIS (late of “ Bedfords, Fenchurch 
r MBRa._ SUTCLIFFE FAMILY. diate: St., E.C.), the Brixtonian Bookseller, Stationer, and 
Nyt and PHLORA, WILL FYFFE. Tobacconist, 29, Robsart Street, Brixton, S.W.9. 
SCHEL HENLERE, CLARKSON ROSE, cur arte aes tie naEERG 
e ‘ cOLISEUM.— LOTE FULLER and Co., y 
Satctitte Family will give their scena ot LOHSE and STIRLING, NINA GERARD NASTY ONE FOR 'DOLPHUS. 


Pers, dancers, and games at a Highland OgRORNE and PERRYER. RENEE KELLY and Co., 


WILLIAM BOLAND. LAVEEN and CROSS. Adolphus: I am opposed to intoxicating liquors 


iY é : : 
S= Phlora provide a drawing-room romp, | sche i ate  Manleste’. Eads toad toners 
Miss Fuller is giving a further selection of the (2+ whisky was once en temiitiis ol eins ‘say Mita: 

danses fantastiques and ombres gigantesques which Misa Sarkie: Perhaps it did, but I fail to see 

have attracted so much admiration and attention. how. that, proves it a bensdt to heinaatty 

The blending of choreography, light and shade, 


colour. and the music of Debussy make an artistic dat 
ensemble which is attracting crowded houses. 
Miss Renee Kelly is booked to produce a new THE ONLY ONE. 
playlet by Edwin Burke, entitled ‘‘LIKES AND TERS 
DISLIKES.” She is supported by Hilton Allen (her “Look here. madam,” said the testy guest to the 


husband) and Austin Fairman. The gold tissue and landlady, ‘‘I’m heartily tired of the way this place 
is conducted! Have you never had a gentleman 
staying here before?” 

The landlady gazed at him searchingly: “Are 
you a gentleman?” 

Guest: “Of course I am!” 

Landlady: “Then I never have!’ 


Jol 
HASTENING THE CURE. 


“From now onwards,” said the docter, “you 
may let your husband have a glass of whisky every 
day. You understand?” 

“Oh, yes, doctor,” said the invalid’s wife. 
“Just one glasa a day.” 

A week later the medico called and said: “Now 
I hope you kept strictly to that one glass of whisky 
that I ordered your husband to take?” 

“Most certainly, doctor,’ said Mrs. Miggles. 
“Only he ia five weeks in advance of his allow- 
ance!” 


Pp 
TAtORA, OF PHIL AND PHLORA, 


Clever dancers who will be appear- 
at the Alhambra on Monday, \ 
ae 26th, in “A Dancing 
Humoresque.” 


ot- 

ee tricks and a fox-trot full ot 

, 0 a A SCRIPTURAL INJUNCTION. 
~ ®l Henlere, the composer of Kismet, will ————> 

a Piano, and can be relied upon as always to James Whitcomb Riley, the American author, 

Oy Ldiences humming and whistling thei» tells a story of an old fellow who asked for work at 

he Y ha ee generally to find that the player has MISS RENEE KELLY, the Riley farm in the poet’a boyhood. He was set 


ed into another tune altogether before Who will be appearing at the Coliseum at hoeing potatoes, but did not prove te be especi- 
este the fact. on Monday, February 26th, in a new ally industrious. . atiais 
Rose has been hailed as a new star. F wn ” When taken to task for his lack of application, 
ay i n sketch entitled “Likes and Dislikes. 
nian, Umbers are a travesty which voices the he only replied, “Waal, the good Book says, ‘Do 
, inn John Citizen to the music of “Rule lace evening gown, which will be worn by Mise all things in moderation.’” 
Mj and an unemployed song entitled “Back Kelly, has been specially designed for her by Revills. |. “Well, it came on dinner time at last,” says 
i Mccann TY of Labour.” One of the secrets William Boland, the operatic singer, is making the humourist. “and the old codger did his share 
Neg, ‘8 is his enunciation which is remarkably his first appearance in vaudeville. Unlike the nobly. In fact, he ate enough to kill two or three 
; a. Ist his verses are as witty as his songs majority of opera stars who only turn to variety ordinary men. Someone gently hinted that the 
We mere at the fag-end of a long career, Mr. Boland comes text didn’t seem to apply. 
© has beep said by one critic to have at the zenith of his powers, He opened a worn little Bible, and impertur- 
om © of Harry Lauder on his shoulders. ° Osborne and Perryer give a clever representation bably pointed to a passage. It read: ‘ Whatsoever 


‘8 that he is in the same category as of a Cockney and his girl at the “ pictures.” thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 


WHEN NIGHT FALLS. 


| 
Oft at night j 
| take delight | 
In looking down 


On London Town, MARCH WINDS. 
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